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A GENETIC STUDY OF MAKE-BELIEVE 

THE advantage of our subject lies in the fact that the phenomena 
of make-believe are very abundant and right at hand. The 
familiarity of it is, however, likely to prove a disadvantage in that 
the most common and ubiquitous facts of the world have been treated 
for so long a time in habitual ways that it is extremely difficult to 
approach them from a fresh point of view. A citation of some 
instances of make-believe, showing different aspects of the subject, 
may serve as the proper mode of introducing the subject. 

A number of boys were observed coasting upon a long hillside. 
Several reached the top together and stood for a moment to catch 
their breath. Suddenly one shouted aloud, "I'll be the hearse." 
and dashed down the hill. Another said, "I'll be the pall-bearers," 
and then dashed after the first. A third roared louder still, "I'll be 
the mourners, ' ' and too went down the hill. All the others followed 
in line, each assuming some part in the funeral procession. A cer- 
tain boy who was assigned the task of pulling the milkweeds from 
the oats incited and sustained himself in the work by playing that 
the weeds were so many Indians on the warpath. The New England 
farmer who wanted his boys to gather the rocks from a certain field 
and throw them in a near-by ditch was unable to keep them at work 
until he invented the illusion that the rocks were water, there was 
a house on fire in the ditch, and the rocks must be thrown onto it to 
put out the fire. The report reads that not only was the field cleared, 
but the boys asked for other fields to operate in. The children who 
had littered the sitting-room floor with wood and paper were induced 
to clean up the muss they had made by make-believing that each 
stick and piece of paper was a dead Spanish soldier that must be 
carried to the cemetery for burial. The woodbox served as burying- 
ground. The common element to be found in each of these four 
incidents seems to be the thinking of things to be something else than 
they are or have been thought. This phenomenon shows several 
different aspects, as may be seen from the following examples: The 
boy at table pats his mashed potato into the form of a pie, cuts it 
into pieces and eats it under the illusion that it is pie. His glass of 
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water is poured out into a saucer and drunk as "hot tea." He is 
induced to drink his cup of milk by the suggestion that it is "beer." 
Again, his potatoes are covered with gravy and pricked full of holes 
on top with his fork to make them look pretty. "They taste better 
then." Potatoes are roasted in ashes and dirt and eaten with avid- 
ity, when the boys get to be "Revolutionary soldiers." "Robbers 
and highwaymen must often subsist upon poor and meager fare, and 
they have been known to eat roasted corn that was burned to a 
crisp." In these the poorer food is thought to be the better and so 
eaten as the better is eaten. We scarcely need to go back to pre- 
Socratic times to see how the worse is made to appear the better 
reason. 

A third aspect may be seen in the following incidents: Several 
children were playing that a given space between two boxes was the 
ocean, and commerce was represented by passing articles back and 
forth from one box to the other. Inadvertently one child stepped off 
his box and was remonstrated with for being in the ocean. He imme- 
diately suggested that they play he had on rubber boots. Several 
others were playing house, when a lady came along and stood to 
watch them. Several children protested, saying they would not 
play if she stayed. One suggested that they play she was a visitor, 
and then the play was resumed with greater vigor. The boy who 
had asked for bread and butter with jelly was disposed to refuse 
bread and butter alone. It occurred to him to play that the butter 
was "white jelly." When a boy's requests are refused, he imme- 
diately grants them in his own fancy. When he expresses a desire 
for something and it is not forthcoming, it appears right then and 
there in his mind that he did not want it. When he is coerced into 
doing what he had refused to do, he makes-believe that this is what 
he was just about to do. Truly the child fortunate in the power 
to make-believe may live in Elysian fields. He carries with him all 
the while a magic wand or an Aladdin's lamp which makes the sup- 
ply equal to his wants and leaves no unsatisfied desire to mar the 
perfection of his happiness. Difficulties melt away in his fancy and 
hindrances are transformed into helps. Something is thought to 
be nothing and nothing may become something. 

Rude toys and primitive tools have been remarked to have a 
deeper fascination for children than the creations of the toyman's 
shop. For downright good times and rollicking fun the old rag doll 
and the china doll are more than speaking distance ahead of the 
other. The facts are that the rag doll is so much more tractable 
and docile than the Parisian creation. It can be dressed or left 
undressed. It will sit up or lie down or do anything else that may 
be required of it. The broomstick is really a better horse than the 
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boughten rocking-horse. It is so much more manageable. The boy- 
can think so many more things about it, and each one of his thoughts 
will come true. For the same reason corn-cobs, sand, dirt, leaves, 
and blocks of wood are his richest treasures. They yield so readily 
to the magic of his hand ; they offer no resistance to anything he may 
attempt. He can think a cob a fence rail, a bridge timber, a building 
block, a railroad tie, etc., and it works well. The fascination for 
clipping papers with scissors, for pounding tacks and nails, for 
whittling and cutting with a jack-knife, and for digging in the sandy 
beaches is found in the fact that in each he can think and act out— 
and act and learn to think— the greatest possible variety of thoughts. 
Make-believe here appears as the power to think a given thing a 
variety of different things. The objects that are best suited for 
play are such plastic things as sand, paper, and blocks of wood. 
This power of varied thought suggests itself as the crucial moment 
in the make-believe process. Varied thinking leads to varied act- 
ing. In the following incidents it will be seen how strong is the 
tendency to varied acting and how entrancing is a series of varied 
movements and changing sensory stimuli : Boys going along the 
street twist and turn their feet first in and then out, then to one side 
and then to the other. They walk stiff-legged, on the heel, and then 
on the toe of the foot. They limp with one foot and then with the 
other. They punch their eyes to watch the kaleidoscopic changes of 
color in the field of vision. They punch their fingers into their ears 
to break up the sounds from their surroundings into varied char- 
acters. In repeating the formal expressions from their books, they 
must introduce some variations; such as, J. H. Dunn becomes J. H. 
Dunn-to-a-crisp, Bosworth is Bos-worth-a-cent, and Charles Bond 
is Charles United States Bond. Grimacing and making faces before 
a mirror are other cases in point. It may be suggested right here 
that these varied movements are the results or only other aspects of 
the variability of morphological forms. It would seem that varia- 
tion in form, variety of movement, and varied thought are essen- 
tially one and the same thing. They express the same fundamental 
Jaw of organic beings. 

The climax of make-believe is reached in playing with imaginary 
companious and in the transformations which the idea of self may 
pass through. Several cases of imaginary companions have got into 
literature. One case of an imaginary companion lasting for the bet- 
ter part of childhood has been reported to me, and several cases 
lasting for months are found in the collection to which I have access. 
In these a child talks and acts as if another child were present most 
of the time. Provision is made for this companion at the table and 
conversations are carried on during playtime. A good deal of men- 
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tal pain is felt when the companion is not treated seriously or when 
the provisions for the companion 's welfare are not allowed. Playing 
with the idea of self is closely correlated with this. A child assumes 
the character of another person and insists upon being recognized in 
the assumed character. Sometimes it is a dog or other animal. The 
child finds himself in the presence of this thought of himself, and 
he begins to think various things or to think himself in various 
selves. He is now a horse, now a street-car, now a bear, and now 
locomotive. The personality of the child is thought now in one form 
and now in another. Here, again, is the same phenomenon of varied 
thinking which has been spoken of before. 

Closely associated with make-believe, and of essentially the same 
character, is the playing by rule or living up to rules in boys' games. 
This suggests a stage in social as well as individual development. 
Many of their games present situations in which a player is tested 
as to his ability to live up to a rule. A walk about the city the day 
after Thanksgiving, when an exciting game had been played upon 
the university campus, revealed a number of groups of boys playing 
football. In the first four colored boys participated. One placed 
the ball, another stood at some distance to receive the kick-off, a 
third kicked, and the fourth acted as referee. The ball was kicked, 
and immediately the referee declared a penalty, and, taking the ball, 
he stepped off with some majesty five or ten steps and replaced the 
ball for another kick-off. In another place a larger number were 
playing. The ball was passed to a player, who ran with it. The 
other players took turns at "tackling" the runner. The point of 
the game was to make a dramatic attempt at tackling, and the runner 
understood well that it was his part to act so that the tackle should 
be as spectacularly effective as possible. In still another game the 
player running with the ball was expected to be tackled, but he 
played his part by falling in a truly histrionic manner. The point 
seemed to be all along to carry out in action some thought process 
which had been aroused by these words. The make-believe appears 
in the fact that the play is not to be taken seriously, while the ad- 
herence to the rule was the crucial point. 

The characteristics of make-believe thus revealed seem to be a 
disposition upon the part of children to think things otherwise than 
they have been thought before, a tendency to varied thought, and 
the working out in action processes of thought that have been sug- 
gested by actions and words. It will not be difficult to see that these 
are the characteristics of mind as they reveal themselves in every-day 
action and thought and signalize themselves in all those moments 
when requirement is made for invention or originality. Such situa- 
tions are met by the capacity to think them in some other form than 
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they have been thought before. Objects become whatever they are 
conceived to be and, as Professor James suggests, they are nothing 
else than that. Make-believe is this "mode of conceiving" as it 
begins to manifest itself in the developing child. Now to think a 
given object as something else than it has been thought is a sugges- 
tion that it may be thought in turn varied things— varied thoughts 
can be thought about it. The tendency, then, to varied thinking is 
only an extension of the former process. Thoughts are primarily 
drawn from actions, and they in turn lead to a realization of them- 
selves in action. The circumstances under which a train of varied 
thoughts will arise is some novel situation. New objects set up 
random movements and a fumbling groping which cease with the 
discovery of some action that will put an end to the impulse to 
action. The point has often been made that fumbling and move- 
ments repeated with variation are the antecedent conditions of all 
learning. The hurrying and scurrying of a bug which has suddenly 
been dislodged from his hiding-place ends when he finds a new 
hiding-place. The playing child finds no further fun in a play 
when he has learned just how to carry out the rules under which it 
is to be played. When he has thought every thought about an 
object that will work well, he turns to something else. Interest is 
simply a function of thinking varied thoughts. 

Make-believe is essentially the method of trial and error as it 
appears in the realm of ideas. The processes that give us ideas are 
subject to the law of variation just as instinct activities and mor- 
phological forms are. In the presence of new things and such as 
have no character— plastic materials— this tendency leading to varied 
thought arises. Known things invite fixed and stereotyped reac- 
tions; unknown things— and plastic materials— incite random fum- 
bling and varied thoughts. In the presence of new things, if the 
individual thinks at all, he thinks thoughts that vary and diverge. 
Some one of these thoughts or acts may satisfy the impulse. If it 
be a thought, it will satisfy by leading to an act. The thing and the 
act which greets it thereby form a functional unit, the thing becom- 
ing known through the act— getting meaning— and the act becoming 
fixed in relation to the thing. This functional unit between an 
object and an act is an idea. Whenever the object is re-presented, 
it arouses this idea process which implies the reinstatement of the 
act that has satisfied the condition presented by the object. The 
incentive to thinking varied thoughts is an emotional interest. 
Whenever a train of varied thoughts arise, there is the condition of 
an emotional interest. The varied thinking is not something else 
than the emotion ; it is rather the emotion itself. The general emo- 
tion here is one of curiosity. It is awakened by new things, new 
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aspects of old things, and plastic materials. Emotional reaction 
has the character of a random response. During emotion one is sub- 
ject to the repeated presence of ideas. Emotion thus becomes the 
atmosphere in which we learn. Make-believe represents this process 
of learning in the developing mind of the child before the child 
mind has taken on to any considerable extent the stereotyped char- 
acter and the definitely recognized emotional reactions which we 
know as belonging to the adult mind. 

The difference between childish make-believe and adult varied 
thinking lies in the fact that the child thinks in the presence of any 
object all his various thoughts, and so the associations thus offered 
bear bizarre appearances and are spoken of as fantastic. The 
adult thinks his new object first in some class, and then he thinks 
all his various thoughts of this class until he finds a satisfactory 
thought. The object drops successively into one class and then into 
another which is ever subordinate to the one previous. It gets first 
one meaning and then another; it gets first general or "genus" mean- 
ing, and then "species" meaning, and, finally, "variety" meaning. 

Upon its evolutionary side make-believe represents the transition 
in the child life from instinct modes of conduct to ideationally con- 
trolled acts. For the child the world of things must be translated 
into a world of ideas. A satisfactory treatment of the problems of 
mental evolution must furnish an explanation of how ideas come to 
substitute themselves for external stimuli. The new-born child can 
not act otherwise than upon an immediately present stimulus. The 
source of movement is for him found in the external world. Before 
adult life is reached the cause of action must be transferred from 
the external to the internal world— conduct must be put under the 
control of ideas. Through make-believe the real world of objects 
transmutes itself into a world of represented objects within which, 
on the whole, ideas become the cause of actions. In the higher 
modes of response it is the conceived factor in external situations, 
and not the particular object, that is the exciting cause of activity. 
When an object is presented, it is conceived in some manner and 
acted upon for what it is thought to be. When the action works 
well, the object becomes just that— it is classified. 

Chronologically spontaneous and random activities and imitation 
have preceded make-believe in their appearance. These are the 
processes that discover to the child most of his fundamental ideas. 
By random fumbling and imitation the child gets idea processes 
started, but until these idea processes can free themselves from the 
reflex acts through which they have arisen the child is almost as 
much a slave of his external environment as the instinct-controlled 
ant— he must wait until the objective situation is presented to get 
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his idea. The idea processes begin to recur without the external 
excitation, but they must be tried on to discover whether in arousing 
activities they work true. In this manner they come to get complete 
independence of the situations under which they have first arisen. 
Make-believe is simply trying on ideas to see whether they work true. 

Make-believe is not confined entirely to childhood; it survives 
and persists, somewhat modified, it is true, throughout the whole of 
life and forms one of the most powerful of social instruments. The 
things that we can not get are "sour grapes," the riches of this 
world in which we share not are not worth having, the world itself 
to the penitent sinner is cast aside as mean and sordid in view of 
the glories of eternal life upon which he has now set his gaze, the 
cautious mother in denying the request of her child tells him that 
the object of his desire is old and big, etc. Remarks made in fun, 
lies told for a joke, mean things done as tricks, April fool pranks, 
etc., are not reprehensible. An apology seems to have the power to 
right a wrong. Violations of constitutional and statutory provisions 
are treated as new "interpretations." All these are only further 
instances of the power to think things something else than they have 
been thought before. A long list of pure illusions under which 
society has been living all the while might be cited. The sociological 
writers have by no means overlooked this fact, but they have not seen 
as clearly the principle that underlies the phenomenon. Tact, diplo- 
macy, finesse, euphemisms, and the arts of dissembling depend for 
their power upon the ability to think something else while a given 
fact is before the thinker. Generally speaking, the worse becomes 
the better cause. Philosophy and Christian Science are one in the 
fact that both take the attitude that the realities of common sense 
are often quite unreal, and at times the unrealities of daily life are 
allowed to have the only reality there is. The first finds the ideal 
real and the latter rings the changes upon the unreality of pain. 
In the higher modes of thinking the present manner of conceiving 
the object or situation bears an analogy to the manner in which it 
was conceived before. In this respect it differs strikingly from the 
process of make-believe in children. Still when stone coal was first 
conceived as fuel, the analogy was not so apparent. 

From the standpoint of the creative worker art relies upon the 
power to think plastic materials, marble, paint, and charcoal, in 
various ways. In the onlooker a work of art leads to trains of 
varied thought. The same is true of a work in literature or of a 
musical composition. To say that a given creation is suggestive 
means that it will excite a sequence of thoughts with variation. In 
criticism and interpretation an attempt is made to show that the 
various streams of thought aroused by the production lead in de- 
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structive criticism to states of mind of conflicting feeling tones, and 
in favorable criticism to states with the same feeling tone. Judicial 
decision attempts to show that a given statute is in or out of harmony 
with a fixed feeling tone of the people that has found expression in a 
constitutional provision or in a common law principle. 

In invention and discovery this power to think varied thoughts 
reaches its highest and richest development. The condition under 
which most inventions are made is a felt want. There must be a 
state of unrest and excitement. The want prompts various thoughts, 
each one of which is tried on to discover whether it will work well. 
To work well is to satisfy the want. Our whole country is at present 
agitated by the financial situation. The demand is for currency. 
One person has thought of certificates of indebtedness, another of 
bond issues, another of asset currency, another of guaranty fund 
for deposits, another of cashiers' checks, etc. Each one of these 
thoughts may be tried on to find out how it will work in practise. 
In the case of some of them a forecast may be made of its mode of 
operation. That, however, is only another way of trying it on. 
A city is seeking for pavement to be used upon its streets. There 
begins this process of varied thinking. In both of these cases many 
persons are doing the thinking and the variety comes through the 
fact that different persons think different thoughts. In the case of 
the scientific man doing inventing, one individual is thinking a suc- 
cession of thoughts with variations. When a thought has arisen 
which, when carried into action, satisfies the want that has unsettled 
the thinker, the process comes to an end. 

Thaddeus L. Bolton. 
University of Nebraska. 



JULES DE GAULTIER'S THEORY OP THE SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES OP ETHICS 

THERE are waves of interest in the different fields of philo- 
sophical researches as there are in other domains. Just now, 
owing undoubtedly to the pressure of social problems, there are 
indications that we might witness a revival of ethics. Pragmatism, 
as a matter of fact, is nothing but a strong affirmation of the rights 
of ethics; the unceasing discussions of the Diirkheim and Levy- 
Bruhl theories of the science des moeurs in Prance, Fouillee's 
recently published "La morale des idees-f orces, " are only mani- 
festations of similar tendencies. Ribot, the director of the Revue 
philosophique, was telling not long ago that he had received last 
fall— and had been obliged to refuse most of them— articles on 
ethics at the rate of about five a week. 



